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LABOUR’S COLONIAL POLICY—| 


by John Hatch' 


4 es questionnaire on colonial policy circulated 
by the Fabian Colonial Bureau’ produced 50 
replies and obviously created widespread interest. 
There is a growing interest in the Movement in the 
necessity for working out a Socialist colonial policy 
which will extend far beyond the simple and 
traditional anti-imperialist emotion. The answers 
to the questionnaire reveal wide differences of 
approach and belief, but most of them show a 
recognition of the complexity of colonial issues, 
which was itself the most significant feature of the 
questions posed by the Bureau. 


There is almost unanimous agreement that the 
Labour Party must increase its links with organisa- 
tions within the Colonies and not confine itself to 
contacts with Socialist organisations. Many 
suggestions are made for developing personal con- 
tacts between the Party and colonial peoples and 
for increasing the knowledge of Socialist principles 
and policy amongst the peoples of the Colonies. 
One member wrote that ‘Socialism has got to go 
out and clash with Communism, and show that it 
has more to offer.’ Yet one or two correspondents 
recognised that the issue is not quite as simple as 
it appears. The Party, acording to its Constitu- 
tion, cannot make formal links with organisations 
which are themselves opposed to Social 
Democracy. Then again, who is to decide what 
constitutes a Socialist basis for a colonial party? 
As a writer from Uganda put it ‘the word 
“Socialist” means something quite different to 


1Recently appointed Commonwealth officer of the 


Labour Party. 
2See Venture, September. 1954, page 7. 


most (if not all) Africans from what it means to an 
English Socialist.’ Or, again ‘ Nkrumah has said 
his Government will be Socialist like the Labour 
Government. Does this make the Convention 
People’s Party a Socialist organisation?’ It may 
well be that the whole conception of Socialism will 
be broadened by contact and discussion with 
awakening colonial thinkers. In any case it is 
obvious that much wider contacts must be made by 
the Labour Party and much greater attention paid 
to spreading a knowledge of the Party’s colonial 
policy and inviting criticism of it. 

Inevitably, the second question produced vary- 
ing answers. A considerable number emphasise 
that self-government, economic development and 
social advance are complementary rather than 
exclusive. Nevertheless, a heavy emphasis was 
placed on the necessity for granting self-govern- 
ment as soon as possible. It is suggested that 
neither economic development nor social advance 
is likely to be genuine until it is controlled by the 
people concerned, whilst one _ correspondent 
suggests that ‘ material prosperity over which a man 
has no control is not conducive to self-respect and 
attitudes of equality and co-operation.’ It is also 
pointed out that to hold up self-government 
against the will of nationalist forces, even if thought 
to be hypothetically wise, is, in practice, to invite 
conflict. It is generally felt that even the small. 
non-viable territories have the right to govern 
their own affairs and to full equality of national 
status. A writer from the Bahamas succinctly 
declares, ‘If Tristan da Cunha wants to pay for an 
adviser to go to the U.N. with the U.K. Delegation, 
then let them.’ 205 


Unfortunately, most of these answers begged a 
number of very relevant questions. Political, 
economic and social development may be com- 
plementary but are not necessarily so. The lessons 
of South Africa should be continually borne in 
mind in this connection. After 45 years of 
political self-government and of national economic 
development the social conditions of the majority 
of the population have steadily deteriorated. So 
much depends upon the form of self-government 
and upon the object of economic development. 


Another factor bearing directly upon this issue 
is the relation between economic development and 
the pace of social advance. If economic develop- 
ment takes place in an unplanned, haphazard way 
it is likely to produce grave social disorders. On 
the other hand, if social progress is made without 
economic opportunity, discontent and frustration 
are inevitable. We have to do much more think- 
ing and provide ourselves with a greater volume 
of scientific evidence if we-are to secure in the 
Colonies that harmony of economic and social 
development which is seriously lacking in the more 
highly developed nations of Europe and America. 
Education is one of the keys to this mystery, as is 
now widely recognised, but even so we are only 
just beginning to realise the necessity for flexibility 
in educational methods to meet the needs of 
different communities. 


Then again, we have tended to fix our eyes upon 
the goal of national self-government as the Utopia 
for all underdeveloped communities. This stems 
from an acceptance of our own experience as a 
nation along with the experiences of Europe and 
America. It may be that nationalism is a natural 
and inevitable trend of emotional and intellectual 
development, or it is possible that European 
influence has been sufficiently profound to create 
this need amongst the peoples under her tutelage. 
But it is at least worth considering whether or not 
this trend is the product of eighteenth and 
nineteenth-century international conditions which 
no longer exist. We have not yet really begun 
to consider what will be the impact of economic 
nationalism and political independence in the 
world of the mid-twentieth century. We are learn- 
ing in Britain that the days of simple national 
independence have passed. What we have not 
thought out is the position the Colonies will occupy 
once they have become nationally independent, 
even in the present restricted form. Whilst Europe 
is learning the necessity of new international co- 
operation and seeking formulas for political 
associations wider than that of the national unit, 
we are not seriously contemplating the even 
greater necessity for new national colonial states 
to find protection and assistance in supra-national 
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organisations. The Commonwealth may supply 
some answer to this query, but it will have to be a 
different form of Commonwealth association from 
that which exists at present. 


The issue of our insistence on democracy before 
transferring political power produced a welter of 
reactions. Clearly Socialists feel the dilemma of 
desiring democratic governments in the Colonies, 
whilst, at the same time, being anxious to grant 
self-government as quickly as possible. Perhaps 
the best thumb-nail conclusion is made by an ex- 
colonial servant who put it thus, ‘ where power is 
passing to a majority it is legitimate to take 
chances and a risk that it may be abused and mis- 
applied. Where power is passing to a minority 
every effort should be made to limit and delay the 
movement.’ This perhaps summarises the policy 
attitude for which many correspondents were 
obviously seeking. 


Nevertheless, a healthy recognition is shown 
that, as one Singapore correspondent puts it, ‘the 
desire for independence has nothing to do with 
democracy.’ Some writers went still further, one 
going so far as to say that ‘there is much to be 
said for the view that backward areas may do 
better under some form of dictatorial government 
than under a democratic régime.’ Another 
approach to the same kind of conclusion is made 
by a Fabian Society which relevantly suggests that 
‘European and American history shows that 
democracy of a suitable type is largely achieved by 
undemocratic methods over a long period. William 
the Conqueror, Henry VIII, and Oliver Cromwell 
cannot be described as democrats by any stretch of 
the imagination, but English political development 
owes them a debt of immense magnitude.’ Another 
correspondent asserts that ‘a rising standard of 
living, a new sense of economic security, rapid 
advance in health and education services, even 
under a Communist dictatorship, may be the 
quicker path to political democracy.’ What we 
are faced with, of course, is the ambition, and 
indeed the necessity, for colonial peoples to attain, 
within a few years, the political maturity which it 
has taken us many centuries to achieve. We none 
of us know whether this is possible, and clearly 
risks will have to be taken in order to find out. We 
have to recognise that these risks are taken, not 
only for ourselves, but for the colonial peoples 
also. It is true that ‘the only way to learn the art 
of self-government is to practise self-government,’ 
yet we should equally recognise that once political 
power is transferred we are no longer in a position 
to interfere, even on behalf of the majority of the 
peoples concerned. Once again the example of 
South Africa should always be with us. 


Very few correspondents had the courage to 


tackle seriously the issue of the multi-racial 
colonies. Those who did, pin their faith to 
common roles and the growth of a national con- 
sciousness which disregards race or colour. This 
is, of course, generally acceptable to Socialists, 
except those who despair—one correspondent 
suggested, ‘in Kenya the only thing to do is com- 
pulsorily to export the white population.” The 
more difficult task, but equally relevant one, is to 
discover how common rolls and non-racial con- 
sciousness can be promoted. We have recently seen 
Mr. A. B. Patel, the Kenyan Indian leader, taking 
the initiative by suggesting the introduction of new 
members of the Legislative Council, elected on 
common rolls, sitting with the present communal 
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representatives. Suggestions of this kind are well 
worth serious consideration, but what is even more 
necessary is a thorough study of those influences 
which promote and diminish racial and colour 
prejudice. Unfortunately, the Fabian Colonial 
Bureau is hardly in a position to accept such a 
massive responsibility, but the Labour Movement 
might well take the lead in demanding international 
action for this purpose. Until some serious 
examination of this problem is accomplished we 
shall continue to move in the dark, and time is 
getting very short if we are to prevent colour con- 
sciousness becoming fixed upon the mind of the 
world. 


IN THE COLONIES 


by Roland Brown 


“THE unsatisfactory state of the law of sedition in 

the Colonies was forced on the attention of the 
public when the Attorney General of Cyprus 
announced that in future the provisions of the 
Seditious Publications Ordinance in that Colony 
would be strictly enforced. Prosecutions for sedition 
in England are so rare that the average practising 
lawyer never has occasion to consider what does, and 
what does not, amount to sedition, and has only the 
vaguest notion about the state of the law, here and in 
the Colonies. That may perhaps explain why state- 
ments that the law of sedition in Cyprus and in 
England are substantially the same have been allowed 
to pass without challenge. There are, of course, 
most significant differences on this point not only 
between the law in England and Cyprus, but between 
the law in England and in almost every Colony and 
Protectorate in the Empire. 


Although there are very broad definitions of what 
amounts to a seditious libel to be found in the older 
text books the effect of the more recent English 
decisions has been to narrow considerably the scope 
of this offence in English law. The authorities are by 
no means clear but it is now safe to say that no 
prosecution for sedition in England can succeed unless 
the words complained of are themselves likely to 
incite to violence or public disorder. In R. v. Aldred 
Mr. Justice Coleridge, in his address to the jury, said: 


“The test whether the statement is a seditious libel 
is not either the truth of the language or the 
innocence of the motive with which the statement 
is published but is this: Is the language used calcu- 
lated to promote public disorder or physical force 
or violence in a matter of state?’ 1909/74 J.P. 56. 


Much the same test was suggested to the jury of 
Mr. Justice Birkett in R. v. Caint, the most recent 
English case, where the Editor of a provincial news- 
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paper was acquitted on a charge based on the publica- 
tion of a series of articles critical of the Jewish com- 
munity. 


The law of sedition in the Colonies is to be found 
in the Ordinances enacted for each particular 
territory. With one or two exceptions the provisions 
of these Colonial Statutes have displaced the English 
Common Law, and principles laid down in English 
caSes are no guide to their proper construction. This 
was made quite plain in Wallace Johnson v. The King 
1940 A.C. In that case the Privy Council had to con- 
strue the provisions of the Penal Code of the Gold 
Coast Colony under which the appellant had been 
convicted of sedition. His Counsel (D. N. Pritt, 
Q.C.), relying on a number of English decisions 
including Rex v. Aldred, argued that the conviction 
could not be upheld unless the words the appellant 
had written were themselves calculated ta lead to 
violence or public disorder. This view was rejected. 
There was nothing in the Gold Coast Ordinance itself 
to support the idea that incitement to violence was a 
necessary ingredient of the offence. Viscount Calde- 
cote conceded that the Ordinance was based on 
Stephens Digest of the Criminal Law but went on to 
sa 

‘ “the fact remains, however, that it is in the 

Criminal Code of the Gold Coast Colony and not 
in English or Scottish cases that the law of sedition 
in the Colony is to be found.” 


The Ordinances. dealing with sedition in the 
Colonies are not in any standard form, but almost 
without exception they are based on Stephens Digest. 
The Digest (intended as a sort of draft criminal code) 
provides that any person who speaks or writes words 
with a seditious intention shall be guilty of an offence. 
A seditious intention is defined as 


“ An intention to bring into hatred or contempt, or 
20a 


established, or either House of Parliament or the 
to incite disaffection against the person of Her 
Majesty, her heirs or successors or the Government 
and constitution of the United Kingdom as by law 
administration of Justice, or to excite Her Majesty’s 
subjects to attempt, otherwise than by lawful means, 
the alteration of any matter in Church or State as 
by law established, or to incite any person to com- 
mit any crime in disturbance of the peace, or to 
taise discontent or disaffection amongst Her 
Majesty’s subjects or to promote feelings of ill will 
and hostility between different classes of such 
subjects. 

“An intention to show that Her Majesty has been 
misled or mistaken in her measures, or to point out 
errors or defects in the Government or constitution 
as by law established, with a view to their reforma- 
tion or to excite Her Majesty’s subjects to attempt, 
by lawful means, the alteration of any matter in 
Church or State by law established or to point out 
in order to effect their removal matters’ which are 
producing, or have a tendency to produce, feelings 
of hatred and ill will between classes of Her 
Majesty’s subjects is not a seditious intention.” 


These provisions say nothing at all about incitement 
to violence being a necessary ingredient of the offence, 
and where the law of sedition in any colonial territory 
is based upon them the recent English authorities will 
afford a defendant no protection. A speaker or 
writer may make the most eloquent appeal for law 
and order, and denounce violence in uncompromising 
terms, but if his words, or any of them are calculated 
to bring the Government into hatred and contempt, 
gr to arouse discontent or disaffection he will be 
guilty of sedition and liable to a term of imprison- 
ment. 


There is another respect in which the defendant in 
a sedition case in the Colonies may find himself at a 
disadvantage compared with a defendant in this 
country. A proprietor of a newspaper prosecuted 
because of something seditious published in his news- 
paper can rely in England on a defence under s7 of 
the Libel Act, 1843, if he did not authorise or consent 
to the publication and provided his conduct was not 
negligent. The Press Lord relaxing in the sunshine 
on the Riviera cannot incur any liability because of 
the misconduct of an employee in Fleet Street. In 
the Colonies the Libel Act, 1843, has no application 
and the ownership of a newspaper is a more 
hazardous business. A distinguished African journa- 
list was recently convicted of sedition in Uganda 
because a newspaper owned by him published a sedi- 
tious article, although at the time of the publication 
he was in England and, as the prosecution conceded, 
had not authorised the publication and in fact knew 
nothing whatever about it. 


Colonial Variations 
Although nearly all the Colonial Ordinances are 
based on Stephens Digest there are wide, and some- 
times bewildering, differences in detail between them. 
Thus in Cyprus and the Go!d Coast, but not else- 
where, an intention to bring about a change in the 
Sovereignty of the Colony is seditious, and although 


in these two places it is not seditious to persuade Her 


Majesty’s subjects to attempt to procure by lawful 
means the alteration of any matter as by law 
established, it is expressly provided that this does not 
include persuading them to attempt to procure by 
lawful means a change in the sovereignty of the 
Colony. In Uganda, it is not seditious to bring into 
hatred or contempt the Government of the United 
Kingdom, as for example by an outspoken attack on 
the Colonial Secretary, but it is seditious to bring into 
hatred or contempt not only the Government of the 
Protectorate but also the Governments of Tanganyika 
and Kenya. In Tanganyika, on the other hand, it is 
not seditious to bring into hatred or contempt the 
Governments of the United Kingdom, Uganda, 
Kenya or of any colonial territory other than 
Tanganyika itself. But in the Federation of Malaya 
it is seditious to bring into hatred or contempt or to 
excite disaffection against any Ruler or against any 
Government, and Government is defined as 


“any of the Governments of the United Kingdom, 
of the Federation, of any State or Settlement in the 
Federation, or of any Dominion, Colony, Pro- 
tectorate, Protected State or territory in the posses- 
sion of or under the protection of or held under 
any mandate or trusteeship by Her Majesty or the 
Government of any of Her Majesty’s Dominions.” 


This is wide enough to make seditious in Malaya 
an attack on the racial policies of the Malan Govern- 
ment in South Africa. Whereas in most Colonies it 
is seditious to bring into hatred or contempt or to 
excite disaffection against the person of Her Majesty, 
her heirs or successors, the law in Mauritius goes 
further and adds “or any member of the Royal 
Family.”” A member of the Royal Family is defined 
as including 


“any descendant of His Majesty King George VI, 
male or female (other than the issue of Princesses 
who have married or may hereafter marry into 
foreign families) and the wife of any such male 
descendant.” 


These nice distinctions about what may or may not 
be said in the various territories may have an 
academic interest for the comparative lawyer but they 
are hard to relate to any real differences in the con- 
ditions prevailing in one place and another. 


If prosecutions for sedition were as ‘rare in the 
Colonies as they are here tHe unsatisfactory state of 
the law might not be of much importance. But 
unhappily such prosecutions are not rare and some 
reform is therefore urgently necessary. It is no use 
trying to teach the lessons of political democracy by 
prosecuting those who criticise the government. That 
is the way to teach the lessons of the “ People’s 
Democracy.” The whole subject is admittedly one of 
some technical difficulty, and the right course would 
seem to be for the Government to set up an inquiry 
into the state of the law in the Colonies and the way 
it works in practice. Recommendations could then 
be made for bringing the various Ordinances into line 
with more liberal ideas, and so far as may be practic- 
able giving effect in the Colonies to the principles of | 
the English Common Law. 


Comment 


CONSULTATIONS IN AFRICA 


IGERIA’S revised constitution! comes into 

operation on October 1, thus implementing the 
decisions of the conference of Nigerian leaders 
held in July, 1953, and January, 1954. The new 
constitution removes some of the anomalies of the 
first Macpherson Constitution—regional legislation 
will no longer be submitted to the central Govern- 
ment, the central legislature will be elected from 
constituencies instead of by the regional legislatures 
acting as electoral colleges, and Ministers will have 
indisputable powers. There will be Prime Ministers 
in each Region. The emergence of a Prime 
Minister at the centre is a possibility in the sense 
that there is nothing in the constitution to prevent 
it, but in the present absence of a national party 
capable of winning an election throughout the 
country, it is unlikely that the problem of unity 
of action and will at the centre will be completely 
solved within the life of the new legislature. There 
remain some vital political questions to settle, of 
which the systems of election in the Northern and 
Western Regions and the relation of the Cameroons 
to Nigeria are the most important. By the 
time the breakdown of the civil service into 
regional and federal services is complete in 1956, 
and the new legislation regionalising the marketing 
boards has been tested by experience, we shall see 
whether the administrative and constitutional 
machine created in accordance with conference 
decisions is strong enough to hold Nigeria together. 
In 1956 the British Government will discuss self- 
government for Nigeria as a whole or for any part 
of it. Everybody will hope that Nigeria’s poli- 
ticians, in all regions, will be equal to the stupen- 
dous task of creating political forces capable of 
sustaining a central authority derived from the 
country itself. Many observers fear that fissi- 
parous tendencies have already gone too far, but 
the relevant decisions, by every practical political 
test, have been taken in accordance with the 
wishes of the people. The long process of con- 
sultation which started in 1949 has brought Nigeria 
face to face with the practical problems of making 
and operating constitutions. It has been open to 
much legitimate criticism and has exposed the 
country to many dangers, but in itself provides the 
' best guarantee that the obstacles will be sur- 


1 Statutory Instruments: Nigeria (Constitution) Order 
in Council, 1954, 1954 No. 1146) and Nigeria (Offices of 
Governor-General and Governors) Order in Council, 
1954, 1954 No. 1147. 


mounted. Even if it does not in the end produce 
an agreed constitution, it is at least certain that no 
other method could have produced any agreement 
at all. 

Outside Nigeria, also, it is recognised that 
colonial constitutions can no longer be imposed. 
Sierra Leone is at present consulting the people 
on the reform of the existing system of election. 
Two recently-published Bills making natives and 
non-natives subject to local tax in the Protectorate 
and abolishing the liability of non-natives to pay 
settlers’ fees should pave the way for a direct and 
uniform franchise for both the Colony and the 
Protectorate, if that is what the people want. They 
are being given every opportunity to declare their 
views. Similarly, the Gambia’s new constitution? 
is based on the proposals of a representative com- 
mittee. Here there is a tiny territory with a popu- 
lation of roughly a quarter of a million. It cannot 
sustain the whole apparatus of Ministries and has 
some special representational problems of its own. 
It is essential that the practical implications of this 
situation should be faced by political spokesmen, 
and that such constitutional innovations as advis- 
ory committees for Ministers should be made by 
agreement. Finally, the very complicated and far- 
reaching problems of Buganda, and its relation to 
the central Government of the Protectorate of 
Uganda, have been fully discussed in seminar- 
fashion by a committee presided over by Sir Keith 
Hancock, with the Governor participating under 
his chairmanship. Whether the committee’s pro- 
posals will prove acceptable to the Lukiko remains 
to be seen. But it is apparent even now that the 
consultative method adopted in’ West Africa, and 
now for the first time genuinely attempted in East 
Africa, has overwhelming advantages. 

We hope that the Governments of Tanganyika, 
Kenya, Nyasaland and Northern Rhodesia will note 
the fact that they are getting out of step with the 
general trend of African political development, as 
far as British territory is concerned. 


THE LIBERTY OF THE SUBJECT 


ae current crop of legal cases concerning the 
liberty of the subject draws attention to a 
problem that is always liable to get out of hand. 
Cyprus, Singapore and Zanzibar have recently hit 
the headlines with sedition cases, but only because 
Cyprus forced itself to the notice of the usually 
uninterested British press. Actually, over the years 
there is a steady stream of little cases in various 


2Gambia (Constitution) Order in Council, S.I. No. 
1145, 1954. erGhs 


territories. In emergencies, restrictions are ex- 
pected, and at all times the individual citizen is 
entitled to protection against intimidation or 
violence. On the whole, colonial Governments 
are not oppressive—sometimes they are almost 
paralytic—but they are unpredictable. In some 
Colonies, the press appears to be able to print 
almost anything about anybody, but not all the 
time. In others, the slightest provocation, at any 
time, produces a charge, though not necessarily a 
conviction. Even allowing for varying conditions, 
there are some curious contrasts. Some Colonies 
import as much Communist ‘literature’ as they 
like; others think anything left-wing is Communist 
and ban accordingly. British Guiana may still 
read the P.P.P. weekly, Thunder, but Kenya draws 
the line at the film West of Zanzibar and Singapore 
at The Heart of the Matter. In some Colonies 


crowds reach the stone-throwing stage long before 
police arrive to quieten or disperse them, while, on 
the other hand, Northern Nigeria has endless petty 
restrictions which seem to indicate distaste for any 
crowds at all. In some, people move freely in and 
out; in others it is difficult to get passports and 
visas; in Central Africa freedom of movement is 
not guaranteed for all inhabitants even within the 
Federation. The new Secretary of State is presum- 
ably considering the replies sent in by colonial 
Governments to enquiries on their powers of 
deportation and rustication.t He would do well 
to enquire, as suggested on page 4 by Mr. Roland 
Brown, into sedition law in the Colonies, and, in- 
deed, into the whole question of the liberty and 
protection of the ordinary subject. 


1See Venture, September, 1954. page 9. 


ALGERIAN IMPRESSIONS 


by F. W. 


ECENT events in Tunisia and Morocco have 

tended to emphasise the comparative peacefulness 
of Algeria. From time to time we hear of con- 
stitutional protests against the administration or 
against some action of the French Government, and 
of some not-quite-so-constitutional handling of the 
critics who make them, but, with Algerian members 
in the Assembly in Paris, with a local Assembly 
made up of two Colleges, Muslim and (virtually) 
non-Muslim, and the recognition of Arabic as one 
of the languages of the French Union, Algeria might 
be regarded as proof of the workability of the French 
policy of assimilation. By contrast with Tunisia and 
Morocco, Algeria now constitutes three  trans- 
Mediterranean Departments of France. The 
presence in France of some 300,000 North Africans, 
apparently accepted as equal citizens and 
unembarassed by colour bar, seems to counter- 
balance the settlement in Algeria of the prosperous 
million of European colonists, officials and traders. 
It seems to prove that integration really implies 
reciprocity—so that, assured of the blessings of 
liberté, egalité, fraternité, the Muslim majority 
dissociate themselves from the violent nationalism of 
their co-religionists in the less happy protectorates to 
east and west of them. | 


To see something of the country and to meet, not 
officials or leaders of political parties, but ordinary 
folk going about their normal business, my wife and 
I went to Algeria in July on a small French trading 
vessel. As soon as we announced our intention, two 
French friends proferred advice. One, born in 
Algiers of a colonial family, warned us that however 
quiet the country appeared, the colonists felt they 
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were poised on the edge of a volcano. At the 
moment, military and police assured their safety, but 
their great danger lay in French politics and the 
possible emergence of a government “even worse 
than that of Mendés-France.” Once the principle of 
self-government was applied to Algeria, with power 
in the hands of- the majority, no matter what paper 
guarantees were given the colonists were doomed. 
Our other adviser, a young Parisienne of the upper 
middle class, was concerned to warn us of the moral 
inferiority of the Arab, who was treacherous by 
nature, incapable of gratitude, and liked squalor for 
its own sake. We were not to believe a word any 
indigéne told us, especially if he had been educated 
abroad. 


Amongst the ship’s officers who talked to us, the 
general opinion was that five years would see the end 
of French administration, but that, owing to the great 
commercial interests involved, France would still 
exercise very great influence. Their own jobs would 
be secure and they were glad to continue to serve 
North Africa, where they had trading relations and 
even mild social contacts. One blamed the ~ 
intransigent attitude of the colonists—who put up 
automatic resistance to every concession—for the rise 
of Arab extremism. As late as 1947 there had been 
a European secession movement in opposition to the 
Statute providing for the election of the local 
Assembly, even although it preserved the supremacy 
of the ruling minority by a two-thirds majority rule 
and the powers of the Governor-General. The 
intransigents had not been _ uninfluenced, he 
explained, by the form that constitutional advance | 
had taken in Rhodesia and Kenya, but they had, 


alas, fewer friends in Paris than our settlers had in 
London. 


At first sight, Algiers seemed to be overwhelmingly 
European, albeit with some African trimmings. But 
once behind the towering facade of Le Corbusier 
flat-blocks in terraced boulevards, the rabbit warrens 
of the native quarters climb precipitously and 
odoriferously to the skyline. Here, the people 
obviously avoid contact with the European—con- 
temptuous remarks greet his passing and a group of 
burnoused domino-players quietly spit at his shadow 


A friendly taxi-driver, very careful to introduce his 
fares as English, secured entrance to one house for 
aus, and once assured of a safe hearing, took us on 
what he called a “tour of see-for-yourselves.” This 
included “ Bidonville” or “Shanty Town,” a 
‘settlement of thousands of the very poorest people, 
crowded into huts made of rotting wood and beaten- 
out petrol tins, devoid of the most elementary 
‘Sanitary provision. Ragged children swarmed in the 
narrow lanes, the eyes of many showing the red rims 
of trachoma, while hundreds bore the signs of 
advanced malnutrition. For most of them there can 
be no way out of Bidonville through education, 
although, against great settler opposition, the 
Government has provided throughout the country 
some thousand primary schools and about half a 
dozen secondary schools for boys. There are 
Muslim Cultural Associations anxious to open 
Koranic Schools to supply the deficiency, but these 
are regarded with suspicion by the authorities and it 
is extremely difficult, according to the ulemas, to 
obtain permission. Some of those already in 
existence have been closed as being centres of 
disaffection. 


Despite much religious antagonism, political 
©@pposition to the French is not led by the Muslim 
religious authorities. They are cautious in their 
public pronouncements and seek chiefiy the 
restoration of the habous lands derived from 
charitable foundations which have been lost in 
various “ distributions,’ and reforms in matters of 
internal organisation such as election of cadis. Since 
the deposition of the Sultan of Morocco there has 
been a rapprochement between religious and political 
leaders, with a corresponding strengthening of the 
movement towards an independent Moghreb (union 
of Morocco, Algeria and Tunisia). Even in hill 
villages of cave dwellings we saw the sign of the 
Etoile Nord Africaine, the star is found stamped or 
<ut on most native handicraft patterns, and the 
painted slogans of the Parti Populaire Algérien, led 
by the national hero, Messali Hadj, sprawl on city 
walls within sight of Senegalese barracks in Algiers, 
Tlem¢gen and Oran. 


Even in tiny hill towns, the largest and most up-to- 
date building is the Gendarmerie Post; every city has 
barracks with black or white troops and often both; 
and the casernes of the Foreign Legion, even in a 
small port like Nemours, are jealously guarded. A 
simple request to photograph the outer gate was 
referred to the sergeant of the guard who threatened 


imprisonment and destruction of the camera. There 
is a general feeling of tension among the French, 
military or civil. Quite apart from the fear of’. 
disorder spreading from Tunis or Morocco, the 
authorities may well be alarmed at the widespread 
effectiveness of Messali’s propaganda among a 
people largely unable to read. There is a honeycomb 
of cells among labourers on the estates of the great 
concessionaire companies, in stony hill villages and 
even among minor civil servants. These are 
regularly, if stealthily, visited and brought up to date 
with happenings elsewhere and changes in party 
policy. Often agents are trapped by the omnipresent 
secret police. 


I was sitting in the square at Tlem¢en sipping 
sherbet with an Arab of Messali’s party and asking 
questions about the sequestrated lands when he 
whispered a request to change the subject. The only 
person near enough to overhear us was a man 
dressed as a mountain sheikh, but we bade a 
temporary farewell to our friend and strolled away, 
only to be unobtrusively followed for some time. I 
have no doubt we were under surveillance until we 
drove away on our road to the coast. 


Coming down from the mountain towns to the 
Mediterranean is the best way of discovering the two 
Algerias, the daily contemplation of which adds fuel 
to the hatred and jealousy felt by many Arabs. 
One leaves the barren highlands with their summer- 
dry ravines for the cave or mud hut villages in the 
belt of native cultivation between the Atlas and the 
sea, where the soil is too poor for the redistribution 
which the Arab calls sequestration. From the 
sparsely-dotted villages spare and listless figures, 
many in patched rags, make no sound or sign as the 
car passes. It looks, and is, a land without much 
hope. Then the fertile coastal strip is reached, with 
pleasant white houses shaded by trees, and with 
olives lining the metalled roads. Here are water 
towers and irrigation ditches, electric standards, sheds 
with modern tractors and harvesters. For miles now 
we are in the well-kept land of the colonist farmer 
or of some big landholding company. Little 
factories serving mainly the extraction industries 
(French industrialists frown on manufacturers com- 
peting with their own), service stations at regular 
intervals and thriving villages with real stores, 
emphasise that we are in civilisation again, a fact 
underlined by the school and church in each con- 
siderable settlement. Big estate cultivation is seen 
for many kilometres now in a pattern of orange, 
lemon, tangerine, row after row in that order for a 
quarter of an hour, a pleasing relief to the eye after 
the dun rock of the Atlas and the parched brown 
behind us. 


Our driver, a ruined hillman once but now a 
business man with two taxis and money in the bank, 
leans out and shakes his fist crying “All French 
this, with enough food and no rags. Once we might 
have collaborated, but when they sent the Sultan 
away, in effect they cut their own throats. And the 
same goes for the French Arab who still thinks we 
can collaborate! ” 214 


FACT 


WAGES IN KENYA 


"THE Carpenter Committee on African Wages in 

Kenya reported* in February. Policy decisions 
arising from it will presumably soon be taken by the 
Kenya Government. Within a week of publication, 
the statutory basic minimum wage for urban areas 
was increased by 10s. a month. This increase did not, 
however, assist workers who were already in receipt 
of cost of living allowances which brought their 
wage above the new level. 

The Committee found that an increasing number 
of Africans are seeking work outside their native 
land units, but that few intend to cut themselves off 
from the reserves. The migrant labour system, 
regarded by employers as providing cheap labour, 
‘was regarded by the Committee as detrimental to 
Kenya’s economy and the cause of undesirable social 
effects in the towns. The Committee made recom- 
mendations on urban wages, social security, housing, 
education and feeding of workers which are directed 
towards ending the migratory system. The extent 
and effect of migrant labour are revealed in such 
findings as the following: 


(1) Out of c. 350,000 adult male African workers 
, in employment outside the reserves, over half are 
‘target’ workers. 

(ii) Many spend no more than 6 months outside 
the reserves in any one year. 

(iii) An examination in private industry in 
Nairobi and Mombasa in July 1953 showed the very 
small percentage of African employees with any 
substantial length of service. 48% in Nairobi and 
40% in Mombasa had under one year, 38% and 
37% respectively had between one and three years’ 
service, and 14% and 23% respectively over three 
years’ service. 


The Committee found wages low. It concluded 
that approximately one-half of urban workers in 
private industry, and approximately one quarter of 
those in public services, were ‘in receipt of wages 
insufficient to provide for the basic needs of health, 
decency and working conditions.’ The report cited 
the findings of a survey made by the East African 
Statistical Department in 1950 amongst African 
labourers in Nairobi. The survey revealed: 


(i) that the workers were drawing very little 
subsidy from the native land units. | 

(ii) two-thirds of the sample surveyed borrowed 
money during the month. 
: a all spent c. 72 per cent. of their income on 
ood. 

(iv) Most of them sent home about Sh. 3 or Sh. 
4 a month and were visited by relatives (who had to 
be kept) for part of each year. 


*Report of the Committee on African Wages, Govern- 
ment Printer, Nairobi, Sh.5. 1954. Final chapters not 
yet published. 


(v) A large proportion had little or nothing to 
eat for the last two or three days of the month. 


The wages of a large section of urban workers were 
inadequate in relation to the work performed. In 
rural areas, the unskilled married worker in agricul- 
ture was better off than if he were employed in the 
larger urban centres. Wages were highest in planta- 
tion agriculture. but there would be relatively few 
cases in which the wage of an adult worker was. 
sufficient to support himself and a family. In non- 
plantation agriculture the total emoluments of nearly 
three-quarters of contract workers were inadequate 
for health, decency. etc. The Committee pointed out, 
however, that much agricultural employment was _ 
part-time, and it could not therefore assess the 
adequacy of wages in relation to the work performed. 
For urban areas, the Committee recommended an 
immediate increase in the minimum wage [effected] 
and a further increase in January 1955, the amounts 
being based on the needs of a single man. There 
should, in addition, be a ‘family ’’ minimum for male 
urban workers over 21 employed for at least three 
years outside native land units. This would be 
assessed at 24 times the ‘ bachelor’ minimum plus a 
family housing allowance. The transition to this 
family minimum should start on January ist, 1956, 
and proceed by annual 15% increases till 1965. There 
would, of course, be opportunity for collective 
bargaining for wages above the minimum. It should | 
be noted, however, that elsewhere jin the Report 
(para 84) the Committee stated that for unskilled 
workers 
“the wage-level is largely dictated by the statutory 
minimum wages applying in the various urban areas. 
Government itself may be considered to have en- 
couraged this circumstance by fixing its starting wage 
for unskilled labour in direct relation to (actually 
Sh. 3 above) the statutory minimum wage for the 
area in which the labour was to be employed. It is 
also significant that Wages Councils, in considering 
the wage rates to be applied within a particular 
industry, have hitherto taken the statutory minimum 
wage as their base wage level.’ 


The proposal for a transition to the ‘family’ wage 
has been criticised on the one hand as being too slow 
and as taking no account of possible increases in the 
cost of living and on the other (by a member of the 
Committee who disagreed with the whole conception): 
as impracticable and in some ways undesirable. In 
regard to the capacity of industry to pay the family 
wage, the Committee believed ‘ that ability—the wage- 
paying potential of industry—to be there,’ particularly 
if more efficient management of labour were achieved. 
In regard to the work performed, it pointed out that 
many industrial and commercial undertakings already 
pay substantially more than the existing minimum 
wage for unskilled workers and that this ‘can only 
be due to an appreciation by managements of the 
fact that their African unskilled labourers are worth 


substantially more than the minimum wage.’ 

The Committee did not recommend the establish- 
Ment of statutory minimum wages in agricultural 
areas, Owing to the difficulty of assessing the value of 
benefits received in kind, especially by ‘squatter’ 
jJabour, and to the need that would then arise to 
Telate the wage to standardized hours of work, which 
might be unacceptable to either side of the industry. 
The establishment of a Wages Council for agriculture 
‘was also regarded as impracticable, but no reason 
‘was given for this view. Instead the Report recom- 
mends the establishment of a Rural Wages Advisory 
Board separate from the present Wages Advisory 
Board which shows a strong urban bias. The Board 
Should have the assistance of advisory Area Wages 
Committees including representatives of local 
employers and workers, which should be required to 
keep conditions of employment in their areas ‘ con- 
tinuously under review,’ to enquire into the practic- 
ability of applying a statutory minimum wage in their 
areas, and to assist in ‘the administration of a policy 
designed to raise the standard of nutrition amongst 
agricultural labour.’ 

The present Wages Advisory Board, which has 3 
independent members, one of whom is chairman, 
two employers’ representatives and two employees’ 
Tepresentatives, advises on minimum wages, is 
Tequired to investigate any wage questions referred 
to it by the Member for Labour and has power to 
recomend the establishment of Wages Councils. The 
first Wages Council was established for tailoring and 
garment-making in 1952. 


CO-OPERATIVE PROGRESS IN 
NIGERIA 


VERY rapid expansion is taking place in the co- 
operative movement in Nigeria, principally in the 
Eastern and Western Regions and in the Cameroons. 
The Co-operative Department was regionalised in 
- 4951 when the Macpherson Constitution came into 
operation. With the regionalisation of the Marketing 
Boards which is now taking place, further changes 
may be expected in the relations between the Boards 
and the marketing societies. 


The Eastern Region held its first Co-operative Con- 
gress with great ceremony in June this year. With 
opening prayers by the Bishop, the Congress was pre- 
sided over by the Eastern Regional Registrar, and 
addressed by the Lieutenant-Governor and by the 
Acting Minister for Local Government, Mr. I. V. 
Imeh, who takes co-operatives within his portfolio. 
The chief events of the Congress were the announce- 
ment that the International Co-operative Alliance 
has accepted the regional Co-operative Union’s affilia- 
tion, and the inauguration of the regional Co-opera- 
tive Bank. The international character of the 
co-operative movement was reflected also in the 
showing of films, including Men of Rochdale, and by 
the Minister’s reference to the rapid expansion: * This 
js an achievement worth the pride of the entire peopie 
of the East. . . At the same time we must not rest— 
our target is Ceylon.’ There was emphasis on volun- 
tary effort: ‘A co-operative society that depends 


solely on Government is a nationalised industry, and 
it is a false co-operative society,’ said the Minister, 
himself the President of a thrift and credit society. 
The Lieutenant-Governor emphasised that more. 
supervision would have to be undertaken by the 
movement, since the Region has not the revenue to 
expand departmental staff to keep pace with the rapid 
increase in the number of societies. Even the new 
Bank has as yet been promised no Government assist- 
ance, though the possibility has been discussed. The 
Co-operative Union, which was formed in 1952, is 
already spending most of its funds on audit, and 
clearly has a big training task ahead. 


The expansion has certainly been phenomenal, as 
shown below: — 


; Working 
Societies. Members. Capital 
On March 31, Me 
1941 77 1,600 2,900 
1946 217 9,940 48,150 
1951 538 31,804 162,043 
1953 690 35,261 274,297 
1954 850 Figures not yet available. 


The largest single group is still the credit societies, 
but the ‘ maternities ’ peculiar to this Region still exist, 
and there are a number of new ventures in different 
fields. There are two Provincial Co-operative Banks 
(Calabar and Owerri), two co-operative farming 
societies and a co-operative rice mill. In March a 
group of artisans and labourers registered the first 
co-operative contracting society, and received 2 
Government building contract shortly afterwards. 
Efforts are being made to start co-operative farms in 
the Udi Division, using communal lands, and the 
recent Congress discussed the possibility of estab- 
lishing housing societies. Most important of all, for 
it is a field in which the Region is notably backward 
by comparison with the Western Region, Congress 
discussed the formation of produce marketing socie- 
ties. At present there are only two palm produce 
societies, although palm produce is the principal 
export of the Region. 


The Cameroons, on the other hand, has societies 
marketing bananas, coffee and cocoa, and the 
recently-developed Cameroons Co-operative Ex- 
porters, a licensed buying agent of the Cocoa Market- 
ing Board, is organising direct export. 


The Western Region has always led the way with 
marketing societies. The Association of Nigerian Co- 
operative Exporters was the third largest licensed 
buying agent of the Cocoa Marketing Board in the 
1952-53 crop season. ANCE is leading the way to 
the independence of the movement from Government 
control, functioning now through a committee with 
its own manager, whereas when it was established in 
1947 it was virtually run by the Registrar’s staff. The 
same trend is visible in the Western Region’s Co- 
operative Bank, founded last year with the help of 
£1m. grant from the Cocoa Marketing Board. A 
member of the Department’s staff is employed on 
secondment by the Bank, as manager, having first 
visited Ceylon and the United Kingdom, and his 
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salary is paid by the Bank. This move towards 
independence is one of the chief features of current 
development in the Region. 


The West is also going in for co-operative farm- 
ing in a notable way, principally on land which is 
being turned over from cocoa to another crop. Here 
Cocoa Marketing Board funds are made available 
through the Western Region Production Development 
Board, which surveys and records individual holdings 
before they are pooled, pays for clearing the land, 
cultivates and plants the new crop, and charges the 
society for its services up to the first harvest. There 
is some demand for smaller farms than the WRPDB 
is willing to start, and at least one group has already 
prepared its own farm at lower cost than the Board. 
There may therefore develop a tendency to go ahead 
without the Board—five registered societies have 
already, for example, raised their initial loan from the 
Co-operative Bank. Such a movement is likely to 
lead into the field of high politics, where the farmer’s 
share of the cocoa price is still the subject of fierce 
controversy. Whether the group farming societies 
will be a success it is still too early to say, as the first 
is only 18 months old. _ 


Expansion of the movement is rapid in the West, 
though not so great as in the Eastern Region. In 
1953 there were 540 societies of all kinds with nearly 
35,000 members, as compared with 414 registered 
societies in the previous year. 


The Northern Region, which covers more than half 
the country and also has important agricultural 
exports, still lags far behind. In 1952 it had only 24 
societies, of which four were marketing societies. It 
was, however, ahead of the Western and Eastern 
Regions in consumer co-operation, recording that 
year 16 consumer societies by comparison with two 


CORRESPONDENCE 


West Indian Housing 


Dear Sir, 

May I take this opportunity of congratulating Miss 
Beryl Cross on her article From Shack to Self-Help in 
the West Indies in your September number. I was in 
Barbados when Miss Cross toured the West Indies 
and my opinion of what I observed agrees closely 
with hers. 

Her description of aided self-help housing in 
Barbados is an excellent one. It might be copied in 
other Colonies with advantage. I think, however, 
that the shortness of her stay in Barbados hindered 
her from getting an accurate picture of land tenure 
there. She writes that ‘Most people owned their 
dwelling but not the land on which it stands, because 

_of the position of land tenure in Barbados.’ The land 
law of Barbados is the same as that of England, most 
of the land being in freehold tenure. Agriculture in 
the West Indies, compiled by Development and 
Welfare in the West Indies, says (p. 122) of Barbados: 
“Of the total area of 106,000 acres, 81,156 acres 


and seven respectively. The Annual Report of the 
Department for 1951-52 (the most recent, published 
only this year) reveals that shortage of staff and the 
great size of the Region have so far held back the 
development of the movement, and there appears to: 
be no counterpart in the North to the vigorous efforts. 
of the southerners. Fourteen credit societies were 
dissolved ‘as the members relied too much on depart- 
mental staff and were unwilling to take any share 
in the management themselves,’ says the Report, and, 
of thrift societies: ‘There is a widespread disregard 
for the bye-laws relating to the withdrawal of savings 
and limits placed on loans. Too often Committee 
members take advantage of their position to obtain 
loans which far exceed their savings. Many of the 
ordinary members are too apathetic to take any 
interest in the running of their society until it is shown 
that their savings are in danger.’ 


Despite this weakness, there is expansion in the 
North also. The Education Department is encourag- 
ing the formation of school societies, which it is hoped 
will be a source of future co-operators. There are 
several group farming societies, and consumer socie- 
ties are expected to stand a good chance in rural areas. 
The Region may also be influenced by the transfer- 
ence to it of produce marketing societies in the Lorin 
and Kabba Provinces which were previously super- 
vised from the Western Region. These all handle 
cocoa and were affiliated to marketing unions in the 
Western Region. In April this year it was reported 
that there were then five registered marketing socie- 
ties in the Kabba Division and seven awaiting regis- 
tration. They had formed the first marketing union 
in the Northern Region. Perhaps their example will 
now be followed by some of the groundnut producers. 
farther north and provide a stimulus which previously 
was lacking. 


represents land in possession of estates, of which the 
total number is 280. There are 18,805 small holdings 
owned by peasant proprietors, covering approxi- 
mately 16,000 acres. Land aggregating 4,649 acres is 
leased by estates to their labourers.’ The number 
employed on the estates was stated to be 37,550. The 
total population of Barbados is about 200,000 people. 
I doubt that more than 20 per cent. of the acreage of 
most European countries is in the possession of small 
Owners or occupiers. 
Yours faithfully, 


London, S.W.1. C. W. W. Greenidge. 


New Pamphlet 
Beppe renee Hf 


COLONIAL TRADE UNIONS 


Order now from‘ Fabian Bookshop, 
11, Dartmouth Street, London, S.W.1. 
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COLONIAL OPINION... 


West Indian Trade 


We commented in our June number (page 3) on 
the West Indian demand for a secure market for 
citrus in the United Kingdom. A West Indian dele- 
gation to London finally reached agreement with the 
British Government. Its leader, Mr. Albert Gomes 
of Trinidad, subsequently said: 


“Our case was based generally on the right of the 
West Indies to request of Her Majesty’s Government 
that she should at all times not only as regards the 
export products of the British West Indies, but of all 
the Colonies, guarantee staodle market conditions in 
the United Kingdom for such products. Because we 
are smail producers we cannot compete against the 
highly suosidized citrus of the U.S.A., having regard 
to the fact that Americans have large domestic 
markets to manipulate their prices as we can. never 
hope to do. Further, their freights to the U.K. are 
much lower than ours and the high prices which we 

‘ have to pay for imported canning, packing and pro- 
cessing material and equipment make a fair basis of 
competition impossible. .. . 


You will bear in mind that the present Government 
in tne U.K. has embraced a policy of rapid decontrol 
and of dealing as far as possible through commercial 
channels. It is only too well known that the Con- 
servative is allergic to ail forms of state contract. 
Further, the grievous present and uncertain future 
with which we are threatened in marketing a number 
of West Indian products largely arise because inter- 
national pressures and obligations upon the United 
Kingdom render it almost impossibie for them to 
employ devices of Imperial preference in order to 
stabilize the marketing of colonial products. .. . it is 
a fact that were it not for G.A.T.T. [General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade] Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment would not find it difficult to give to colonial pro- 
ducers what they desperately need... . 


We have been encouraged and even induced to 
diversify our economy and we have done it. Now 
we stand in a rather tenuous position in places like 
Canada, our continental market has vanished as a 
result of one type of unilateral action, and in our 
sole remaining reliance, viz. the United Kingdom 
market in which we are at grips with subsidized 
foreign fruit entering under currency devices, we face 
obliteration by M.S.A. [Mutual Security Act], and 
what other devious schemes to follow we know not. 
‘Our case is ‘“‘How can you, therefore, completely 
abandon us without expecting us to interpret the 
‘colonial system as merely an opportunity for metro- 
politan countries to exploit dependent territories? ” 


It is an axiom of bargaining with Whitehall that 
whatever is gained is not easily gained.... JI think 
there are grounds for very great satisfaction that it 
has been possible for us to accomplish what we have 
done. Not only were we able to get an undertaking 
from Her Maijesty’s Government that, in so far as 
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the M.S.A. is concerned, all purchases would at once 
cease. We were also able to get from them a promise 
that they would not enter into any such agreement in 
the future without first consulting us. A mistake had 
been made; but I think the Government of the U.S.A. 
also is coming to realize that nothing must be done to 
damage the livelihood of small countries which play 
their part in a free world hostile to Communist 
infiltration. 


...Wwe must address ourselves at the earliest 
possible opportunity to organizing and rationalizing 
our citrus industry. Let us face this fact that, forceful 
aS we may be in our demands from Her Majesty’s 
Government, our case is always launched from 
heterogeneous sources of differing status and repon- 
sibility ... We have a responsibility to ourselves and 
the region to put our house in order. . . 


. .. the result of these negotiations will have a most 
definite bearing on Her Majesty's Government’s 
policy in regard to agricultural products of all 
Colonies. I hope that long before the G.A.T.T. Con- 
ference, opinion in the West Indies will be formulated 
on the “ no new preference ”’ clauses of G.A.T.T. We 
would be strengthening Her Majesty’s Government’s 
position in any efforts she may make to protect 
colonial interests. Unless Her Majesty’s Government 
can secure, out of what is a most difficult inter- 
national trade situation, the right to effect revision 
of preferences, not only as regards sugar but other 
commodities as well, Colonies will find themselves in 
an extremely difficult position. Preferences are vital 
to the West Indies and will continue to be. The best 
bet for the West Indies is the United Kingdom. Make 
no mistake about it, it is the only stable market on 
which we can base our economies.’ 

The West India Committee Circular, August, 1954. 


Hotels in Central Africa 


‘There is one very simple but very difficult step 
that we can take, and that is to decide once and for 
all that colour shall no longer be the test of individual 
fitness. 

After all, that is no more and no less than accept- 
ing Rhodes’s dictum practically. ‘Equal rights for 
all civilised men” was what he said, but we always 
dodge what was implied in those words by saying 
that nobody can really give a satisfactory definition of 
the word “civilized.” From that we arrive at a 
state of affairs where, if Isaac Newton, Milton, or 
Raphael had happened to have a black skin and be 
alive to-day, he would have been refused admittance 
to nine out of ten of the European hotels in the 
Federation. The right to enter an hotel is not a 
matter of very great importance. The gesture 
involved in refusing that right, and the spirit behind 
it, is of supreme importance.-—Sir Stewart Gore- 
Browne, writing in the Bulawayo Chronicle. 

East Africa and Rhodesia, 16.9.1954. 
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Guide to Books 


Leaps and Approaches Towards Self-Government 
in British Africa 
By Baron F. M. Van Asbeck, L.L.D. (Green- 
wood Press, Weesp, Holland. No price given.) 


Baron Van Asbeck is Professor of International 
Law at the University of Leyden, and his study is 
published under the auspices of the Netherlands 
Universities Foundation for International Co- 
operation. In his view, ‘ Western style self-govern- 
ment’ may not be the final form chosen by Africa 
but it represents ‘the hopes of the African 
nationalists—with little relation to any “nation”’ 
though they are linked as Africans. He defines 
self-government as the ‘exercise of authority in 
assimilated forms of the western representative 
system’ and remarks that he speaks only of British 
Africa, since in other areas this subject has either 
no, or only slight impact. 


With this definition in mind, the author contrasts 
the ‘leap’ towards self-government in West Africa, 
based on independent peasant farmers and an 
economic surplus for social welfare, with the 
‘approach’ in East Africa, where Aggrey’s famous 
keyboard co-operation breaks down in face of the 
inharmonious third element of alien settler. In 
West Africa the leap has been taken from control 
to non-control without the interim period of diarchy 
that existed for instance, in British India. Has the 
leap been taken too soon? In terms of mass wel- 
fare and psychology, the author thinks the answer 
is perhaps, yes. But war ‘and unrest made the step 
inevitable and twentieth century techniques may 
speed up the process of development, though the 
British monarchical réle of adviser and technician is 
vital to smooth transition. This réle is simple com- 
pared with the active one required in East Africa 
where the commoner trichometry of black inhabitant, 
white administration and alien settler, whether 
European or Asian, is present. Is it possible, asks 
the writer, to create a democracy in a plural society ? 
Here, normal minorities are hardened into racial 
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blocs, and the fluctuating play of volition ideas is 
replaced by the cold war of sectional interest. The 
future rests in the hands of European rulers, whose 
humanity and wisdom alone can create a partnership 
which is more than a word, for the dominating 
question remains that of race relations and mutual 
trust. 
Molly Mortimer. 


SHORT NOTICKS 


We Would be One, by John Drewitt. (Highway 
Press, 1s. 6d.) Poses problem of racial and relig- 
ious divisions in a world rapidly growing too smalb 
for them. Missionaries’ job today is to overcome 
racial barriers in everyday life and disunity in the 
Church, disastrous in Africa and Asia where Cross, 
Crescent and Communism meet. 


The East African Economics Review, Vol. 1., No- 
1, July 1954. (Economics Club of Kenya, 5s.). 
This first number of a journal which is to be pub- 
lished in January and July each year reaches a high 
standard with papers on Wages Policy and Banking. 
and Money in East Africa and notes on stock and 
property markets, etc. Even the book reviews are 
worth reading, notably one by N. S. Carey Jones on 
Frankel’s Economic Impact on Under-developed 
Societies and some penetrating comments on the 
Carpenter Report on African Wages. 


West Africa Today (H.M. Stationery Office, 6s.). 
A set of 12 photographs printed on cards (size 15” 


by 12”) suitable for schools, study groups, etc. Very 
well produced. 
Forbidden Freedom by Cheddi Jagan. (Lawrence 


and Wishart, Paper 3s. 6d.; Library edition 7s. 6d.) 
Dr. Jagan gives his view of the conditions and events 
leading up to the suspension of the British Guiana 
constitution. This is naturally an ex parte state- 
ment, but it ought to be widely read, as Dr. Jagan’s 
case has been little heard since his arrest. A fuller 


consideration of the book should await the publica- 
tion of the Report of Commission of Enquiry. 
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